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The women's movement has made\\the issue ee language 
usag mpottant part ‘of its ideology and an eyen more important 
rhetoric. Generally, the position canned is that English 
is biased in favor of the ‘sale in terms of bot! 


Much df the\ work which women have published on 
close \jadheragnce to the Sapir-Whorf hypothesis, 
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yntax and sema CS. 
is issie orients 
ich asserts that 
anguage déteraines thought. Recent, limitations which have been 


apne on this yn have qeeiien implica ons for the 


credibility b pateceeina a causative relationship het ween thought and 
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Analysis of linguistic biases can, howgvey, help to uncover 


liminati g social biases, and serve to boost wopen' \\ sorale and to 
mprove t ieir_se eee (KS) 


Documents acquiréa by ERIC include many informal unpubhished 
‘naterials not available from other sources. fae ‘pakes eve effort 
to obtain the best copy available. Nevertheless, items of marginal 
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then, European explorers first arrived in the MERDET, Antilles of the 


.West Indies, they reported an setontshink phénomenon-=that the men and women 
* 


of. thie cultural group spoke different Laniguages.! Although the ne TORS 


-of these explorers were exaggerated greatly the fact rensine that different 


varieties of the same language are used by me and women in several dietinct 
\ 


cultures. Trudgill reports, for example, that\lexical and phonological 


differepices distinguish the language of men and \ n in many Aetan and Ameri 


can Indian cultures ae well as in British and Ame ican English. He suggests 
that eocial roles are responsible in large part fo diXferences in Language 
use: "The larger and more inflexible the difference\ between social roles \\ *., 


\ 


of men and women in a particular community, the large and more rigid the is 
‘ \ Pal 
3 \ 


linguietic didierences tend to be." 
i “Race ie another factor, in addition to sex, which te responsible . \ wy, 
for Lingut etic variations. Black leaders of the sixties, | 
connection between language and social roles,” sought to rid the cul ture of 7 Sa as 
ite deepl y-ingrained, negative atereotypes about black peopla. | 
‘larized pirases defined by blacke for blaclé in an effort to. 
vailing views of white superiority. The term "black" replaced 
popular upage, while slogans hake "Black Power," and "Black is Reeotle [" 
were designed to promote pride anid oelf-reepect among black People 
The contemporary women's movement in the mnlnge States followed the 


— 
main thrust of the black civil rights movement, and women naturally Pence C 


~ @ome of the ideological positions and bactice which the blacks had ueed. 

While blacks, at times, sought .to establish their identity through the rejec- 
tion of white society, feminists sought to create stetwztiood and a new identity 
for women by negating or rejecting the identity of matees” Slogans such as 

"S1 oterhood iw: Powavfal!' and "Bitch ie Beautiful" caratleled "Black Power" 


ics 


| sf : . 


and "Black ie Beautiful." Furthermore women often described their sires 
‘of oppression by means of anatontes and netaphortcal allusions: to the re 
gation imposed upon blacke:_ "tn the Ife of wach woman, the most immediate 
“oppressor, however urivi Ling h he may, ii in “theaky to play that role is ‘the 


we 
‘nant Even if we prefer to: view, him as merely a pawn in a game, he's still 


the, foreman on the big plantation of setitve at 


The. wanes “aovelwont however, ha’ g further than the black wive- 


Pe 


ment did in making the: ling ‘etic ee  Amportant. part ‘of. ite {deology ay 


‘and an even more important dart oes vhaverie, Generally, the position 


+ thidpn byMvomen in the divatent” is that glish is biased in. favor of the male | 


An terms of both syntax and temantice. Although fois found no references. we 
7’ . 


. 


to the- issue of nevis in janniens in. the speeches = written documents. of 
three feminist rgroupe during the firet five yeard of the movement (1966-1970), ’ 


ne subject clearly has permeate’ much, of the work that feminists have pub- 


lish d in’ achoeaeSy journals aud magazines in regent ‘years? 


| With some notable en ee much of the work which women have 


published 3 ae tgsue reflects a close adherence to the Sapir-Whorf > 


hypothesis--that Language “determines thought. Murray {blustrates las “POkee 


when she claims: ° Sie coined is a powerful conceptual fore, and, an a trans- 


mitter of society's deep biases, it can be a means of ‘conditioning our thoughte. | 


U H 


I think it hae been amply demonstrated that words are not merely empty ves- 


sels of syntax and mantice. They can fairly overflo with impliettsopinion, 


12 


and they can and do perpetuate pre judice. From thi¢@ position directty 


Hits a besic tenet in the ideology of many feministe- hat by changing a 


Language, cul tiutal biases can as changed. Rosenfelt and Howe summarize this 
1 
i 
position when they estate: "By calling ourvattention to extant vane, the 
\ i 
J v é Fs ‘ ' =a 5 * 
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feminists hope to change not the language--the surface Behavior--but. 


ithe underlying attitudes that determine and, in constant interactton, are 


determined by tehavier Thus, a major rhetorical strategy. of feminists 8 ES 
hae been to attempt to change those elements of the language which are indi- ” 


cative of sexual biases. 
: This implication is one‘that mi ght. well have .been drawn not only by 
oe —™~ 


Edyard Sapir or Ben jamin Lee Whorf , but ‘perhape by their German predecessors, 


( , 
Georg Hamann, Johann Gottfried Herder, and Wilhelm von ‘Husbol dt ae weit24 


Whorf did much to popularize the nypnrhentns at times he so. closely connected 


~- 


thought with language that thay were geen as one and the same phenomenon: 


"Hie [rane] thinking tteelf ie ‘anguage--in English, in Sanekrit, _ \ 
> 
wl5 _ Whorf also saw clear practical Amebicertons for his position. \ 
( 
‘A fire prevention engineet by trade, he argued that the problem of people 


Chine se. 


accidentally ‘starting fires by emoking \near empty gasoline drums wae a direct 

‘reeult of the \fact that the word Nempty'\ in English suggesté the lack of a 

hasard.2° 3 , ; 2 . ae ) 
While the Supt rowiwet hypothesis was accepted widely throughout the 


1? 


e t F 
social sciencee and humanities for many years, recent evidence has been 


mounting \Jgainst the view tht Tanguage determines thought. Indeed, peycho- * 
linguists Foder, Bever, and Garrett conclude their review of the literature 


{ * 
on this question by saying: "The best ‘current evidence suggests that Whorf's . 


hypothesis is probably not ‘truaai” 


In a survey of current research on this Oo 
question, Schneider found that evidence from at least five different areas 
19 Thus, Gumperz 


appears to be correct ‘when he ane “thet while language is important for 


of scholarly tgauley qualify the al ae hypothesis. 


communication and tnformatt@r processing, it does not determine eogntfion,— 
= \ 2 { 
~ 
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Inetegd, language appears to be rooted a abstract coRna tive Rego sere 
remaine to be duvisgiods Nevertheless, fie Liattations which must bt 


of the contemporary iamnts midewiinhe First,’ the rhetorical strate ty of Pa 
‘feminists jon the language question simply will not work in the wa 
expect. Changing biases in linguistic patterns will not automat cally change 
social biases because the lingutstic patterns themselves ace 
rather than causes, of iddaetaene attitudes: “Lingutetic imba ences eee 

‘are: clues that some external ai tuetton x changing rather han Ltems that | 


tent doctor trie to liminate : 


4 


i should seek to change dtyectly. Ac 


e germs that cause measles, rather than trying to bleach the red out with 
A= ° ; : ; a a 
peroxide. : 7 ei 4 


Packet: because ‘essa seks biases are rotom rather than causes 
of social biases, dialatte might have difficulty prod scing siignt fteant changes 


in tannonde behavior as, rapidly as they would like. 


s long as the underlying 


attitudes remain unchanged, some resistance to Lingy etic change must be : 
smnpaehats IA adattion, Lakoff puggests that: any impact linguietic wedi Ficattons 
have on society will be slow and indirect,. eebpeting only if society ts ready 

; for such changes. She arguee that ante is the’ case whenever a ‘sympton ie 


‘treated vache! than a’ causes? 

| “Finally, on gdhertns to the supicdiiaee hypothesis, feministe inad- 
vertently have hatoad® to perpetuate and diffuee an Ry taver oversimplified, 
and basically inaccurate view of the relationship between thought and language. 


While this is an important implication in and of iteelf, it suggests a further 


problem: feminists may lose credibility as well ae substantial segments of 


ae 


es 
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“wnle linguistic changes snbpedinen by the women's al als cannot be expected | 


ag 


F 
|] 
. ‘ A \ , | 
their fas es Those familiar with\ the current evidence on the Sapir-Whorf 
| . 
| 


\ 
hypothesis will fault feminists, for their failure to ‘qualify it; those less | 
inowledgeablie will become disillusioned when Tinguistic changes do not result 
it the direct attitude “enanees which they fad expected. 23 


For several reasons, then, the linguistic ESE adopted by man 
ra - 


feminists must be modified. This does not mean, ees that the feminist 
\ ah, 


\ 


position on the language issue is inimper tant or completely ‘dysfunctional. 


to produce, attitude change directly, ge strategy can finceion in Ways va 
- ' s 


4 


able to the movement. ‘ . ; ; ra 


First, careful analysis of the linguistic patterns can help to uncover f 


under lying social biases. Such biases often are interwoven so closely into /; 


the fabric\of everyday life that they are difficult to identify.. They form. | 


a 


part of a taken-for-granted reality. which is“socially-constructed and culturally- | 
> . . is 2 ; | / 


shaved. A study of linguistic ina can provide clues to the nature 


\ 


; an ontent of wise ere as well as a means of demonstrating the existence 


of hifden « or’ ‘unconscious biases which scbery otherwise might deny. While 

most people Pen Fe the’ existence of Mies tie against women in employ- 

‘ ment and the “Bake / es do not accept the notion that more fundamental pre- 

“judtees, are ingrained Me cultural acetuaden,©? many of which manifest themselves 4 
in danguage. Farwell, for yess points out that the feminine is considered : 
seductive and dangerous, aap supeasts some of, the wats in which language 

embodies this’ connotation: UMyords, like temptress, “wiles. ang beguiling are 

words MEUEEAy associated | with women, and in, each case she is seen as some- 


one who detcodeneay diverts a. man a what should be important. The 


weatiot bureau assures us of this connotation when it periodically: informs 


. 4 . > \ ; ‘ : . 
asl us of the wanton destruction, VE a pubedeank Apes. It is interesting to 


* . ‘ 
*, note that this connotation of dpcyg is the only active connotation or 
ie < : we 


yee 


ya structure apnprdes een in our r Linguage, yet it is necessarily a i ocopatoey. 


one .u26* Conceivably, then, the feminist: focus on language can serve to point 


a4 out some of these Less-observable stereotypes. 
‘ In Ciioia, a focus on linguistic: biases will keep feminist issues, 
before the American public. And since salience iy necessary before any so- ° ! 
‘cial reform can gaitn acceptance, the uae ASaue deeketbutes: to the process 
” man ; . 


of recognition which must er attitude change, The concern for linguistic 


changes then, may serve to intredice outside publics ‘to feminist ho rAons 


P| general. thunedeed exposure to. nonsexist language such as Nighatienwasont 
_ and ihe fate." for example, .shduld cause many individuals eo: Gondadeé the 
effects of society's male orientation on all aspects_ of ‘their lives. _ Thus, ~ 


- 


va focus on- Linguistic change’. can’ result in increased recognition and support Ee ee 
. a. eC ae i, 
for the woman's e ddneubsna a ageless , i ie } | 


Anothie benefit of. the feminist: focus on language pertains principally 
to the participants active in the women's movement. Whereas'many goals o 
the women's movement--such as changing the way women are portrayed by the 
media--are somewhat abstract and demand sustained amounts of time, e gy 
and funds, thé attempt to achieve linguistic change provddes a concrete, bser- 
sais signs of progress that require no special resources beyond a desire té | 


change one's:.own linguistic habits. As a pervasive and everyday phenomenon, 


language provides a natural arena in which feminists can work for changes: on a 
day-to-day basis. In this sense, working for linguistic change seems to serve ‘ 
as a morale booster for women: the fruits of their efforts are visible, even 

if not immediately accepted, by all of society. And even those who do not see’ 


/ a ayy wf 
/ 8 ote 


‘ 


the need to ehanee the language are submitting to peer pressure to do 60. 
“In recent editions of textbooks, for example, "he" as the generic pronoun 
has been replaced by “he » she," "himself" fas been replaced by "himself 
ér herself," and so on. As with the change oo "Negro" to “black, My acciety 
can make these adaptations rather quickly, even if the “waded ing attitudes 
change more slowly. 

_ The function of boosting morale may be fax ‘comoved from the initial 
intentions of feminists--to bring about attftude change. Yet it may be 
"the most profouri outcome of the ditve ‘to rtd language of its sexual bliees 
because ‘it will promote changes to women's self-concepts. Campbe11 has 
observed that the, traditionally-inferior and unimportant \roles of women 
tn society have provided women with negative self-<concepts, "so negative, 
in fact, that 18, is difficult to view them as an audtehce, 4 ele, persons 


27 th tioméin and Madness, 


who see themselves as potential agents of change." 
Chesler argues that in drder for women to anter the ‘imainetream of human 
action," they must experience "a frank passion for achieving the power neces- 
sary to define oneself--a power which is always predicated. on the direct ¢ 


control of worldly realities."7° 


For women, then, the value of changing : 
linguietic . , mi patterns oon lie primarily in thé: improvement of 
their own self-concepts; they will be closer toward gaining the power they 
need to define themselves on their own terms. Blanche shownakarMagetat?,. 
an early twentieth-century poet, foresaw the gotenttal power inherent to 
self-definition when she wrote: . | 
I will be no docile thing-- \ 
But a restless eagle in space -\ 


/Threshiing is better than sowing \ 


I havé spread the seeds teo long! 


. 


’ ‘ . 
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Now there is a rich harvest of the unknown as : 
Rot and atrange thoroughfares. 7 : ar r : . i 
The¥e fe din srthwades OS dS ; 
And storm’ An the air a a te 
, i lke the rumble of guns from afer a” 
I cannot be: thie ordered eat? forever!” ; . ys d 
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* 60 (February 1974), 14-243- and Peter Trudgill,’ Sect ings etfs An Intro- - 
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Céntemporary feminism," ite PnnvEr ele of. Towa, 1976. Foss recorded the 
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themes in the ShsneLree ‘of a National Organtzatton for Women (NOW), ‘Woe 
men's Equity ghetion’ League (VEAL), ‘and The Peninigte. Although she orfginally 
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vand the ‘category was omitted. And Marte ds Rosenwaéser, in "Rhetoric ‘and 
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the Progrees’ of the Women "@ Liberation Movement ," Todays Speech, 20 (Sum- 
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mer 1972) ,.pp 51-52, observes that the language issue did not arise until 
0 AN : 
a) ‘the third or current ptage of oe women's movement. ' ' 
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chdate on ‘the iveue of language does not mean that féntalece ‘purposefully 


sy 


- have adopted hte. postion. Indeed, mi feniniote probably are nimi Tine 


with the caxticuler ‘formation offered by Sapir. aid Whoxt « We are suggest - 


ing only thay’ feminiets have arrived at views siteh *eorreepond to thipee of x SS 
“the Sapir-Whor€ hyodtheates eee. 16 * 
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23 peminists also could lose the support of some audiences merely 


, because they have chosen to‘ deal with the: Lesue of: Venguese in any Fev: 


“peays keep women from total equality. This could cause arasiat with the wo- . 


« Pel 
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and inconsequentil. compared to the tha jor legal and social barrfers which | 
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